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prevented from rejecting or amending money Bills;
the second stipulated that if a Bill passed the Commons
in three successive Sessions, and was thrice rejected by
the Lords, it should "become law without the consent
of the House of Lords or the Royal assent being
declared"; and the third limited the duration of any
one Parliament to five years, thus modifying the
Septennial Act of 1716. These resolutions were carried
by 14th April, and the Prime Minister then introduced
a Bill founded on them.

The initiative had by now definitely passed into
the hands of the Government, and the Opposition was
thrown back on the defensive in an issue which did
not suit it at all. Mr, Chamberlain's letters at this
period describe many discussions with his colleagues
as to the best method of extricating themselves from a
difficult position, and he and they sought to draw up a
constructive programme of Tariff and Social Reform.
It was three years since, as we have seen, he had
declared in Dublin that "the democracy want two
things: Imperialism and Social Reform, We were
successful just so long as we combined the two ideals.
We lost when we failed to satisfy their aspirations on
the second. We can only win by combining them
again". This belief, so consonant with his father's
practice, he urged on the other leaders of the Opposi-
tion, but the issue had hardly been joined when there
was a suspension of arms, due to the death of King
Edward VIL

It was generally felt to be unfair to the new monarch
that he should be plunged at once into a constitutional
crisis of the utmost gravity, and so a conference was
summoned for the purpose of discovering whether any
compromise was possible. The representatives of the